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Report of the Board of Managers, presented 
at the Eleventh Annual Meeting of Swarth- 
more College. 

Six years ago it was our painful duty to 
record, ian our Annual Report to the Stock- 
holders, the loss by death of “one of the 
wisest and best friends of Swarthmore Col- 
lege,” in the person of Samuel J. Underhill, 
of Jericho, L. I. Since that time no death 
has occurred among the Managers until with- 
in the last four months, but within this brief 
period three of our number, who were with 
us one year ago, have been called away by 
death: our beloved friends Anna M. Hop- 
per, Wm. Dorsey and S. B. Worth. 

Anna M. Hopper was not actively engaged 
in the work of the College at its commence- 
ment, but she entered into its management in 
time to render important service in organiz. 
ing and arranging its various departments, 
and from that time forward the institution 
had no more zealous and efficient worker. 
Her strong, clear intellect, united with great 
practical ability, qualified her for a wide field 
of usefulness in the active government of the 
College, and the trusts committed to her were 
discharged with the conscientious fidelity 
which so strongly marked her character. 

_ Her calm, deliberate judgment was so just 

In its decisions that its influence was felt to 

be of great importance in deciding difficult 

questions, while she ever commended her own 
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of others. From her first appointment as 
Manager, she has been an active member of 
the Executive Committee, ministering to the 
various needs of the College with a zeal and 
energy that never flagged, while her advanced 
ideas and just views upon educational subjects 
made her counsels of great value in the De- 
partment of Instruction. 

She was rarely absent from our meetings, 
even during the last year of her life, when 
her failing health was painfully noticed by 
all. Her quiet, unobtrusive nature shrank 
from notice, but the powerful influence of her 
character and example was felt and appre- 
ciated by those who had the privilege of know- 
ing its intrinsic dignity and excellence, and 
leaves with us a sorrowful consciousness of 
the loss which we have sustained. 

One among the first to feel the necessity of 
a higher education among us, and to advo- 
cate the establishment of an institution to 
secure that end, Wm. Dorsey was, from the 
beginning, an active worker for Swarthmore 
College. In our early conferences his voice 
was very frequently heard, and his clear, dis- 
tinct utterances of the important principles 
underlying the work, carrying irresistible 
convictiun to doubtful minds, will long be 
remembered by many whose interest in Swarth- 
more was first awakened by his impressive 
words: After the necessary funds had been 
obtained, and the College building was com- 
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continued unabated, and few members of the 
Board of Managers visited the institution 
more frequently than he. During the critical 
period of the organization of the College, he 
watched over its progress with jealous care. 
He was especially concerned that, while a 
high intellectual standard should be main- 
tained, the great fundamental principles of 
Truth, as professed by our religious Society, 
should be taught, both by precept and exam- 
ple. Many earnest conversations of his apon 
this subject are remembered by those in au- 
thority within the College, and have had their 
weight in moulding and directing the inter- 
nal management of the institution. 

During the last few years of his life his 
health was in a very critical condition, yet 
his interest in Swarthmore was such that he 
was rarely absent from a meeting of the Man- 
agers; and few measures of importance have 
been adopted, in originating and introducing 
which he did not have a full share. For 
years, in times of especial difficulty or trial, 
it has been the practice of the Faculty to 
seek his valuable aid and advice, and they 
have always found him a ready and sympa- 
thetic listener and sage counsellor in all the 
affairs of the College. So deeply, indeed, do 


they feel the great loss which they have sus- 
tained, that, although there are other able 
and willing hands to take up the burden 


which he has laid down, they are almost in- 
voluntarily inclined to say: 


“ Vainly look we for another 
In his place to stand.”’ 


S. B. Worth was not connected with the 
management of Swarthmore during the ear- 
lier years of its history, before it was pre- 
pared for the admission of students; but at 
the first annual meeting of the stockholders 
held after the opening of the College, in 
Twelfth month, 1869, he was appointed to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of our 
late highly esteemed and valued friend, T. 
Clarkson Taylor. He was placed at once 
both upon the Executive and the Building 
Committees, positions which he has constantly 
filled since that time, and in which he has 
performed most valuable service. He has 
contributed largely to the material interests 
of the institution by the various improve 
ments which he has suggested, and by direct 
contributions to its treasury. He was one of 
those upon whom we felt that we could always 
call’in cases of real need, and feel sure of a 
liberal response. 

He was thoroughly enlisted in the great 
work of advancing, in every possible way, 
the interests of Swarthmore. The very last 
improvement now decided upon, and likely to 
be made at an early day, the introduction of 
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new gas works, was suggested and strongly 
urged by him ; and his last act, before becom. 
ing unconscious, was signing a check for a 
contribution toward the purchase of the West 
Dale property. We feel that in him we have 
lost one of our most efficient Managers and 
warmest friends. 

The whole number of students in the Col. 
lege for the present year, exclusive of those 
in the Preparatory School, is 99, being an in- 
crease of 10 over the number of any previ- 
ous year. They are classified as follows: 

Seniors, ; ‘ 13 
Juniors, 16 
Sophomores, 23 
Freshmen, ‘ 47 

These classes are divided into departments 
as follows : Seniors—Classical, 8; Scientific, 
5; Irregular, 0. Juniors—Classical, 11; 
Scientific, 4; Irregular, 1. Sophomores— 
Classical, 11; Sci€atific, 5; Irregular, 7, 
Freshmen—Classical, 19; Scientific, 23; Ir. 
regular, 5. Total—Classical, 49 ; Scientific, 
37 ; Irregular, 13. 

Great care is taken to encourage all stu- 
dents, as far as possible, to pursue one or the 
other of the regular courses of study pro- 
vided. It will be perceived that a very 
large proportion have entered upon one or the 
other of these courses. Of the few who are 
irregular some are preparing to enter the reg- 
ular course next year; others, having buta 
short time to remain with us, are devoting 
that time to special branches in which they 
are most deficient, or which they expect to 
find most useful in the pursuits in which they 
are soon to be engaged. Our views expressed 
last year are still unchanged, that, even for 
those intending to take a short cource, the 
regular work of the class to which they be 
long, is, upon the whole, the most advantage- 
ous. The three full courses of study now 
open to our students, the Classical, and the 
two branches of the Scientific course, the 
Mechanical and the Chemical, furnishing all 
the electives that can, with advantage, be 
chosen, or that could reasonably be desired. 

The Preparatory School numbers 162 stu- 
dents, who are divided into three classes, A, 
Band C. In accordance with our announce- 
ment of last year, the third or lowest section 
of Class C has been dropped. This, together 
with the corresponding increase in the num- 
ber of students in the College classes, and 
their increased average age and attainments, 
over those of previous years, is a source of 
much encouragement, and gives good ground 
for hope that, in a few years, our students 
will be limited to the College classes, and two 
classes in the Preparatory School. This will 
the better enable the institution to do the 
work for which it was originally intended. 
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To secure this end most effectually, Friends’ 
schools throughout the country are earnestly 
requested to adopt, as far as practicable, our 

reparatory course of study, and thus send 
students to us properly fitted to enter our 
higher classes. OF the teachers whom we 
send out, among our graduates, we may ex- 
pect good work for the College in this direc- 
tion. Of our first six graduates, four are al- 
ready successful teachers in our College, and 


and is all needed for Library purposes, and a 
separate fund should be established for the 
department of Physics without delay. 

he study of Uranography has been intro- 
duced since the last report, and is now re- 
quired of all the students of Class A. Phys- 
ical Astronomy having also been introduced 
in the Senior Class, Astronomy is now taught 
both in the College and the Preparatory 
School. An Observatory is one of the future 


of the seven graduates of the past year, | needs of the College, but one which we had 


four have engaged in teaching, all among 
Friends. 

Most of the departments of study remain 
under the same charge as last year, but little 
change having been made in our corps of in- 
structors. The stability indicated by the very 
few changes made from year to year thus 
early in the history of the College, is a source 
of much encouragement, and an earnest of 
success that has been very gratifying to the 
Managers. 

Four regular courses of lectures, besides 
occasional evening lectures, are provided for 
the present year. These are, of course, ex- 
elusive of regular class work, much of which 
consists of lectures and recitations combined. 
These four courses are as follows: 

Acourse upon Natural History, by Dr. 
Joseph Leidy, is delivered, as heretofore, to 
the Sophomore and Freshman classes, and 
open to all of the students, both of the Col- 
lege and the Preparatory School. 

A course upon English Literature, by Dr. 
Joseph Thomas, was opened last year, and is 
delivered to all the students in Literature, 
and to such other members of the College 
classes as desire to attend. 


A course upon Physica, and one upon Chem- 
istry, have been opened this year for the first 
time, and are delivered weekly to Class A. 
These two courses are open to any members 
of the Preparatory School. They are very 
generally attended, and are of such a char- 
acter as to be readily understood and appre- 
ciated, even by our younger classes. They 
form a valuable addition to the course of 
study of our Preparatory students, and fill a 
want which has been seriously felt since the 
opening of the College. We are, however, 
deficient in the means of illustration, espe- 
cially in the department of Physics. It is 
well known that in order to keep pace with 
the truly wonderful discoveries in modern 
science, and present them clearly to students, 
a large amount of costly apparatus is abso- 
lutely necessary. The interest and value of 
courses of lectures upon these subjects depend 
very largely upon our means of illustration. 
To supply the most pressing needs in this de- 
partment during the present year, the Library 
fund has been drawn upon, but this is limited, 


better not attempt to supply until the means 
to build and equip it properly are at our 
command. 

(To be concluded.) 


Cuane Larzun, the Chinese Commissioner 
of Education, says: “Chinese women can 
read and write, and when a husband wishes 
to do anything, he consults with his wife, and 
when the son comes home, although he may 
be Prime Minister, he shows his respect to his 
mother by bending his knee. I claim that 
the Chinese institutions and system of educa- 
tion, both with regard to men and women, 
are far superior to those of any of the neigh- 
boring nations for a great many centuries, 
and that it is only within this century that 
China, after having been defeated by so many 
reverses in her arms, has turned to a foreign 
country—to the United States—for example 
and instruction.” 





THE VIRTUE OF FORGETTING. 


BY JAMES T. BIXBY, 


The liability to forget is generally regarded 
asa mournful and unalleviated evil. We 
are continually sighing that so many things 
will slip from our minds into the fathomless 
depths of oblivion. We enviously long for 
one of those memories which, as the biog- 
rapher of its possessor tells us, never forgot 
anything. How much might we now know, 
we think, if we only remembered all that we 
have at various times learaed or read. Our 
pleasure in the acquisition of new knowledge 
i3 dashed by the thought that it will, likely, 
be purchased by the crowding out of just so 
much old knowledge. What gives sadness to 
the wings of Time is the obliterating shadow 
that falls therefrom upon so many memories 
of the past. 

This is natural, and in certain respects right. 
The faculty of recollection is essential to 
knowledge and progress. The liability to 
forget is in many ways a great disadvantage. 
But we ought to see also that in many cases 
it is a great advantage. We ought to see 
that the laxity of memory is as much essen- 
tial to intellectual progress as its retentive- 
ness. In the bodily organism we know that 
the loss of old substance: is no less a neces- 
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sary condition of growth than the acquisition 
of new substance. So it is with the mind. 
If we remembered all the mental impressions 
we ever received since the beginning of our 
mental life, we should be overwhelmed by 
their multitude. Ifthe sound of every word 
were to recall to memory every time that we 
had heard it pronounced, or the sight of every 
face were to bring back every time we had 
ever seen it—if all details, in short—the most 
insignificant as well as the most important— 
were to cume crowding into our mind when- 
ever we desired to think of any object or 
event, the mind would, as it were, have no 
room to move in, and thought would be im- 
possible. But such a result is prevented by 
that constitution of the memory in virtue of 
which we retain, generally and on the aver- 
age, the important and interesting partic- 
ulars of any object or event, and forget the 
rest. 

It has been noticed that almost all new in- 
ventions and discoveries owe their origin or 
spread to young men. When Harvey de- 
monstrated the circulation of the blood, not 
a doctor over fifty could be made to accept 
his view. The trouble with old men is their 
memories are too They have their 


ood. 
minds already filled with a set of preposses- 
sions and prejudices, which by half a cen- 
tury’s tenancy have grown immovable. They 
have no room for a new thought which will 


' throw the work of their whole lifetime into 
confusion, and demand an entire rearrange- 
ment of their mental furniture. As a general 
thing, it is only the unplanted field of the youth- 
ful mind that is ready for the seed of new truth. 
The young man is naturally and properly a 
radical. Were it not so, little chance for 
growth. When the sapling is dry and sea- 
soned, the woodman counts on no big tree 
from that root. “Light marching order,” 
“No baggage of the past carried here,” are 
the standing commands in the army of Pro- 
gress. Ifthe veteran soldier would keep up 
with his younger comrades he must empty 
out memory’s knapsack of half that it holds, 
and be ready at any moment to free it from 
still more. Unfortunately it is commonly the 
interests and events of the present that old 
age first drops, while it lugs along the lumber 
fea century back. yf om Behe 
“Forgetting the things that are behind, 
and stretching forth towards the things that 
are before,” says the noble Apostle to the 
Gentiles, “I press toward the mark.” If we 
hope ourselves to reach anything higher, if 
we hope for others any brighter future, let 
us learn the secret of judicious forgetting. 
Let us not fling at a man all his life deong 
the errors that he long ago repented of. Who 
would remember against a child all the stum- 
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bles he made in learning to walk? Cease to 
play the sentinel where there is no longer a 
treasure to guard, any booty to gain, and be 
take ourselves to the positions now menaced, 
Clean off from theslate the old scores, and start 
afresh. Then we can attend to living ques 
tions and present duties. The great questions 
of the past were so great in their age pre 
cisely because they palpitated with its fresh. 
est life. The great men of ancient days were 
so eminent, because in their time they led the 
advance of thought into domains then at least 
new, however familiar since. “ He who reads 
many tombstone inscriptions,’ says an old 
proverb, ‘‘loses his mind.” Man’s eyes were 
made to look forward, not backward. 

We stand already on a higher stage than 
any past; we behold before us the promiseof 
something better than any present. Further 
and higher still progress is ever pressing. The 
man, or institutiot or church, that thinks by 
memory of ancient standard to stop the prog- 
ress of modern thought, that imagines it pos 
sible to tie the young giant of the nineteenth 
century to any first-century apron-string—to 
dress him in monkish gown or medieval pina- 
fores, and feed him only on Aristotle and 
Augustine, or Calvin and Edwards, nay, 
even confine him to a diet of Paley and Chan- 
ning—will find that it is an attempt as im. 
possible of success as the Knight of La Man- 
cha’s famous tilt with the wind-mills. f 


Mucs of our early gladness vanishes utterly 
from our memory; we can never recall the 
joy with which we laid our heads on our 
mother’s bosom, or rode our fatker’s back in 
childhood ; doubtless that joy is wrought up 
into our nature as the sunlight of long-past 
mornings is wrought up in the soft mellow- 
ness of the apricot.— George Eliot. 


NOT SO DARK AS IT SEEMS. 


Not infrequently do we hear it said that 
the present is an exccptionally wicked gener- 
ation, that society is becoming rapidly demor- 
alized, avd that the prospect in regard to the 
future is very dark and discouraging. And, 
indeed, it is not to be denied that corruption, 
both in private and public life, is lamentably 
frequent, that crime of every grade abounds, 
and that men in all the relations of life ex- 
hibit a degree of selfishness which shows that 
the millennium is yet afar off. In view of 
these facts, not a few good men have fallen 
into a state of discouragement that bids fair 
to become chronic, and that greatly impairs 
their power of usefulness ; for the world is to 
be saved by hope, not by despair. The croaker 
is, of all men, the most useless, if not the most 
pernicious. 

Do we, then, it may be asked, deny that 
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this is an exceptionally wicked period of the 
world’s history? Yes, in the face of all the 
appearances which are assumed to prove this 
proposition, we deny its truth, and, on the 
contrary, affirm that the world is growing 
better instead of worse. If the croakers 
would read history, sacred as well as profane, 
they would see that sin and crime, whether in 
kind or degree, are nothing new under the 
sun. Moreover, if they would reflect, they 
would perceive that the present age is not so 
much distinguished over others by the amount 
and quality of its corruption as by the thor- 
oughness with which it is exposed to the 
public gaze. Formerly, crimes of the black- 
est dye attracted attention only in the local- 
ities where they were perpetrated ; now they 
are proclaimed from one end of the land to 
the other, and even to the ends of the earth. 
Nothing abnormal escapes the vigilance of 
the press. The magnetic telegraph searches 
every nook and corner of the world every 
day, dragging into light not only every crime 
that is committed, but every disagreeable fea- 
ture of human society ; and the pictures pre- 
sented to us at our breakfast tables by the 
newspapers are calculated to make a very 
erroneous impression upon our minds. Of 
course, the murders, robberies, burglaries, 
thefts, defalcations and frauds committed in 
our own country, to say nothing of others, in 
a single day, must seem very large in the 
aggregate; but we should remember the 
great extent of our territory and the vastness 
of our population, and that the telegraph 
leaves almost nothing of a criminal character 
undivulged. The evil things whispered in 
secret are proclaimed upon the housetops, 
while virtue and disinterestedness have but a 
feeble trumpeting. Suppose, now, that the 
newspapers, for a single month, should change 
all this, and instead of searching the whole 
world for evidences of human depravity, to 
be set forth under stunning head-lines and 
worked into a black and revolting picture by 
the arts of the reporter, should make inquisi- 
tion only for deeds of justice, mercy and 
charity, illustrating the character of the vast 
majority of the people, and showing how they 
dwell together in quietness, order, peace and 
mutual helpfulness. How different the im- 
pression which in that case they would make 
upon us in their daily and weekly visitations, 
compared with that which we now receive! 
We may save ourselves from false impressions, 
at once discouraging and hurtful, by reflect- 
ing that, for every family invaded by the 
murderer or the thief, there are tens of thou- 
sands of others dwelling in security and peace ; 
that every act of injustice, oppression and 
violence is to be contrasted with tens of thou- 









































sands of acts of kindness and good-will that 


allow himself to become a croaker. 
dove, not the raven, symbolizes the Spirit of 
Christ. 
Apostles are characterized by hopefulness and 
faith in human progress. 
word did they ever utter. 
blind to the prevalence of sin; but they felt 
an undoubted assurauce that the Gospel 
would triumph over every form of evil and 
eventually purify the world. 
Christ when we doubt that He is to have all 
hearts and all nations for His inheritance.— 


are never mentioned in the newspapers, for 
the very reason that they are so common. 
An eclipse of the sun that lasts but a few 
minutes is carefully watched and minutely 
reported, while weeks and months of blessed 
sunshine often pass without attracting the 
attention of the newspapers. 


It is no doubt for the interest of society 


that crime and its concomitants should be 
exposed; but the manner of the exposure 
presents some very grave and interesting 
questions for the moralist. There is a class 
of newspapers which habitually seeks to in- 
vest its reports of crime with a dramatic fas- 
cination that is demoralizing; but it is doubt- 
less better to epdure this evil than to subject 
the press to restrictions incompatible with the 
principles of republican government. 
remedy must be sought only in an enlightened 
and Christian public sentiment. It will bea 
happy day for our country when not a single 
newspaper can be found to minister to the 
morbid feelings with which crime is too often 
regarded, and when great criminals, instead 
of being treated as great heroes, to be held up 
to the public gaze as objects of dramatic in- 
terest and entertainment, shall be consigned 
to a swift and merited oblivion. 
there are signs of improvement in this regard 
in the American press, which we hope may 
be rapidly extended and multiplied. 


The 


Already 


No believer in Christianity should ever 
The » 


All the teachings of Jesus and the 


Not one despairing 
They were not 


We dishonor 


Christian Union. 





Tae Toneve.—Nothing but the proboscis 


of an elephant compares in muscular flexibil- - 


ity with the tongue. It varies in length and 


size in reptiles, birds and mammalia, accord- 


ing to the peculiar organic circumstances of 
each. A giraffe’s tongue has the functions of 
a finger. It is hooked over a high branch, 
its strength being equal to breaking off large. 
strong branches of trees, from which tender 
leaves are then stripped. An ant bear's 
tongue is long and round, like a whiplash. 
The animal tears open dry clay walls of ant- 
hills, thrusts in his tongue, which sweeps round 
the apartments, and by’ its adhesive saliva 
brings out a yard of ants at a swoop. The 
mechanism by which it is protruded so far is 
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both complicated and beautiful.. A dog’s 
tongue in lapping water takes a form by a 
mere act of volition that cannot be imitated 
by an ingenious mechanician. The human 
tongue in the articulation of language sur- 
passes in variety of motions the wildest imag- 
ination of a poet. Even in swallowing food 
its office is so extraordinary that physiologists 
cannot explain the phenomena of deglutition 
without employing the aid of several sciences. 
THE FITNESS OF CHRISTIANITY FOR MAN- 
KIND. 

Supposing Christianity had committed it- 
self to any scientific statements or to any 
scientific method, it could never have been 
fitted to expand with the expansion of knowl- 
edge, to be a religion for a race which is con- 
tinually advancing in scientific knowledge. 
If it had bound itself up with the knowledge 
of its time, it would naturally be subject now 
to repeated and ruinous blows. If it had 
anticipated the final discoveries of science 
and revealed them, nobody would have be- 
lieved it then, and nobody would probably 
believe it now. Christianity committed itself 
to nothing. “ Yours is not my province,” it 
said to Science. “Do your best in your own 
sphere with a single eye to truth. I will do 
my best in mine. Let us not throw barriers 
in each other’s way. The less we obstruct 
each other, the more chance there is of our 
finding in the end union in the main ideas 
which regulate both our worlds in the mind 
of God.” 

Foolish men have mixed it up with science, 
and endeavored to bind each down upon the 
bed of the other; to make science Christian 
and Christianity scientific ; but the result has 
always been a just rebellion on both sides. 
The worst evil has been the unhallowed and 
forced alliance of the doctrine of the plenary 
inspiration of the Bible, or of the infallibility 
of the church to Christianity. The moment 
science was truly born, warto the death arose 
against a form of Christianity which violated 
the origina] neutrality of Christianity tow- 
ards the pure intellect and its pursuit of its 
own truths. But get rid of this alliance, and 
how is Christianity in opposition to science? 
What is to prevent its being a religion fit for 
man in that future when the youngest child 
will know more than the philosopher of to- 
day? It is no more in actual opposition to 
science than poetry is. 


“ The river glideth at his own sweet will ;” 


I suppose no scientific man would run a tilt 
at that. Its thought, its feeling, the impres- 
sion it is intended to convey, are all out of 


the sphere of science. Nevertheless, the na- 
tural philosopher recognizes that it appeals to 


his imagination. He receives pleasure from 
it; he accepts it as true in his own sphere, . 

But if he were told that the writer claimed 
infallibility for his expression, said that it ex- 
pressed not only a certain touch of human 
feeling about the river, but also the very phys 
ical truth about the movement of the river, 
he would naturally be indignant. “ You 
have left your own ground,” he would say to 
the poet, “ where you were supreme, and you 
have come into mine, where, by the very 
hypothesis of your art, you are a stranger, 
You claim my obedience here in my own 
kingdom ; the absolute surrender of my rea- 
son in a realm where reason is the rightful 
lord. You may be a poet, but you are deny- 
ing the first principles of your art.” 

Precisely the same might be said to those 
who are ill-informed enough to connect the 
spirit and life of @hristianity with efforts to 
suppress physical science or historical crit 
icism as tending to infidelity, or as weaken. 
ing Christian truth. It might be said to 
them by a wise scholar, “ You may be Chris. 
tians, but you are doing all the harm you can 
to Christianity. You are endeavoring to bind 
an elastic and expanding spirit into a rigid 
mould in which it will be suffocated. You 
are fettering your living truth to physical and 
historical theories which have been proved to 
be false and dead, and your Christianity will 
suffer as the living man suffered when the 
cruel king bound him to the corpse.- Your 
special form of Christianity will grow cor 
rupt and die, for it attacks truth.” But if 
some Christian people have gone out of their 
sphere, there are not wanting philosophers to 
do the same. “I know nothing of God and 
immortality,” says Science, and with an air 
as if that settled the question. “I should 
think you did not,” Christianity would gravely 
answer; “no one ever imagined that you 
could; but I do; I do know a great deal 
about those wonderful realities, and I have 
given my knowledge of them to millions of 
the human race, who have received it, proved 
it through toil and pain, and found it power- 
ful to give life in the hour of death. 
“Proved it,” answers Science, “not in my way, 
the only way worth having, the way which 
makes a thing clear to the understanding. 
But there are hundreds of things which are 
not, and cannot be, submitted to such a proof. 
We cannot subject the action of any of the 
passions to the explanations of the under 
standing. By reasoning alone we cannot say 
what an envious, jealous, self-sacrificing or 
joyful man may do next, nor explain his 
previous actions. One might far more easily 
predict the actions of a madman. 

We cannot give any reason for love at first 
sight, or, what is less rare but as real, friend- 
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ship at first sight. We cannot divide into 
compartments the heart and soul of any one 

rson in the world, saying, This is the bound- 
ary of that feeling; so far this quality will 
carry the man in life. For the understanding 
js but a secondary power in man. It can mul- 
tiply distinctions. It cannot see the springs of 
life where the things are born about which 
it makes distinctions. 


“Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops.” 


What tells us that is poetry? The voice of 
the understanding? “ Night’s candles are 
burnt out,” it says; “it is a ridiculous state- 
ment of the fact that the stars have ceased 
toshine. Day never stands tiptoe on the 
misty mountain-tops. Is that poetry? It is 
nonsense.” But the understanding rarely 
acts alone in this way; a higher power in 
man proves to him, he cannot tell how, that 
the lines are magnificent poetry—nay, that the 

try is in the very passages which the un- 
erstanding despises. 

Let each keep to their own spheres, and do 
their work therein. Christianity has no 
weapons in her original armory which can be 
wielded against Science, and Science cannot 
attack spiritual truths with purely intellectual 
weapons. No one asks for a spiritual proof 
that the earth goes round the sun; it is 
equally absurd to ask fora purely intellectual 
proof of the existence of an all-loving Father. 
And it would be wiser if Science kept her 
hands off Christianity. Mankind will bear 
a great deal; but it will not long bear the 
denial of a God of love, the attempt to thieve 
away the hope of being perfect and our di- 
vine faith in immortality. These things are 
more precious than all physical discoveries. 
The efforts made to rob us of them, when 
they are made; and they are but rarely made, 
are not to be patiently endured. They are 
far Jess tolerable than the ill advised attempts 
of Christian men to dominate over science. 
These latter efforts are absurd, but the former 
are degrading to human nature. 

It really does not make much matter to 
the race in general whether the whole science 
of geology were proved to-morrow to have 
been proceeding on a wrong basis, or whether 
the present theory of force be true or not; 
but it would make the most serious matter to 
mankind if they knew for certain to-morrow 
that there was no God of justice and love, or 
that immortality was a fond invention. The 
amount of suppressed and latent belief in 
these truths, which we should then discover 
in men who now deny them, would be per- 
haps the strangest thing we should observe; 
but it hath not entered into the heart of man 


to imagine the awfulness of the revolution 


which, following on this denial, would pene- 
trate into every corner of human nature and 
human life. 

Both Science and Christianity have vital 
and precious truths of their own to give to 
men, and they can develop together without 
interfering with each other. Should Science 
increase its present knowledge. tenfold, there 
is nothing it can discover which will enable 
it to close up that region in man where the 
spirit communes in prayer and praise with 
its Father, where the longing for rest is con- 
tent in the peace of forgiveness, where the 
desire of being perfect in unselfishness is satis- 
fied by union with the activity of the unsel- 
fish God, where sorrow feels its burden light- 
ened by Divine sympathy, where strength 
is given to overcome evil, where, as decay 
and death grow upon the outward. frame, the 
inner spirit begins to put forth its wings, and 
to realize more nearly the eternal summer of 
His presence, in whom there is fulness of life 
in fulness of love. No; as Christianity can 
expand to fit into the progress of politics, and 
to adapt itself to the demands of art, so it 
can also throw away, without losing one fea- 
ture of its original form, rather by returning 
to its purer type, all the elements opposed to 
the advance of science which men have ad- 
ded to its first simplicity.—Stopford A. Brooke. 





Gop demands greatness of us all, and not 
goodness merely. There is not a person so 
humble or so feebly gifted that the call is not 
to him or her. If we have few qualities that 
can influence, and but a narrow sphere to fill, 
still we have ourselves to develop and our- 
selves to rule.—Starr King. 





A VORACIOUS PLANT. 


A family of plants, known as the “sun- 
dews,” or by the scientific name of Drosera, 
have curious fly-catching leaves, which en- 
trap the insects which the plant appears to 
require for its nourishment. Applet »n’s Jour- 
nal says: “An esteemed correspondent de- 
scribes this plant as consisting of a tuft of 
diminutive orbicular leaves, from the centre 
of which there shoots up, in midsummer, a 
slender stem of inconspicuous flowers. As in 
the case of the Dionaa, the leaves of this 
plant are its distinguishing feature. These 
are covered with shining scarlet hairs, which 
secrete at their tips drops of a clear, viscid 
fluid, resembling dew, which increases in size 
and number with the heat of the sun, while 
real dew, urder the same conditions is speed- 
ily dried up. It is from this circumstance 
that the plant derives its popular name of 
sundew. But the design of this novel secre- 
tion is more curious than the fact of its elab- 
oration. It attracts, by its sweetness, tiny 
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insects— gnats, flies and midges—which no 
sooner touch and taste the fatal liquid than 
they are lost, its adhesive quality serving to 
hold them fast, while the delicate hairs, mov- 
ing slowly but surely upon the victim, fix 
their little points like fangs, and suck its 
juices, leaving only a dry carcass. This ac- 
complished, they leisurely relax their hold, 
return to their natural position, and there 
await the approach of fresh prey. It has 
been demonstrated that any attempt to sus- 
tain these curious plants, except by favoring 
their carnivorous habits, invariably proves 
futile. When these sensitive fibres are touched 
with a straw or bit of paper, they refuse to 
respond, and it is only when approached by 
their natural food that the hairs show signs 
of life. The sundews are native to the tem- 
perate parts of both hemispheres, and are 
found in sandy and marshy places.” 
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Erratum.—On page 682, No. 43, in the 
obituary notices, read “Steer” for “Star,” 
and “ Back” for “ Buck Creek.” 


ErerNAL PunisHMENT.—We continue to | 
receive communications on this subject, which 
we think are not calculated to throw light 
upon it. Ifany one desires a correct knowl- 
edge of what is called “ Universalism,” it 
would be well to consult the works of those 
who have written most ably upon it. By so 
doing they will avoid the risk of condemning 
unheard not only a whole sect, but the many 
scattered perhaps through every religious de- 
nomination, who in their secret hearts adopt 
the language of the poet : 


‘“‘ For oh, my hands are all too weak 
To hold your iron creeds; 
Against the words ye bid me speak 
My heart within me pleads.” 


In the communications received, we ob- 
serve what appears to us a lack of the knowl- 
edge above alluded to, and also a tendency 
to wander from the point in question, to wit, 
that punishment, or the consequences of sin, 
must necessarily be eternal. 

If the belief in eternal punishment is, like 
some others that were imbibed in the child- 
hood of religious thought, destined to be out- 
grown, we may safely wait the effect of time 
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upon it; in the meanwhile leaving to each 
one to form such a theory of the future life 
as accords with his highest and purest ideal, 
We think it an encouraging indication that 
the hope of reward, or the fear of punishment, 
are jess urged now as motives to goodres 
than they formerly were. ‘“ Virtue is its own 
reward, and vice its own punishment ;” this 
is taught us by experience and observation, 
But in regard to the unknown future world, 
we may rest confidently in the faith that it ig 
governed by consummate wisdom and good- 
ess. 


Younc Frienps’ Arp AssociATION.— We 
have received the First Annual Report of the 
Young Friends’/Aid Association, of New 
York City, which was organized in the latter 
part of the summer of 1873. Attention is 
called to the subjoined notice : 


“This Organization, composed mainly of the 
younger members of the Society of Friends, is in- 
tended to administer to the wants of those who are 
really deserving; care being taken to investigate 
all cases before aid is furnished. Feeling that many 
charitably-disposed persons would willingly con. 
tribute of their means to relieve the suffering of their 
fellow-creatures if they felt satisfied that those on 
whom it was bestowed were actually worthy of 
help; they offer themselves as a medium whereby 
so important an object can be effected. 

“For the purpose of raising additional funds to 
carry on their work, as well as supplying an intel- 
lectual want, they have provided a course of six 
lectures, the lecturers in all cases giving their ser- 
vices without compensation. 


“LECTURE COURSE. 


“Twelfth month 21st, 1874.—Dr. J. V. CO. Surra. 
Subject: ‘Pyramids of Egypt, The Mummy Pits, 
and the Tombs of the Royal Pharaohs.’ 

“First month, 4th, 1875.—A.S. Marsnatu. Sub- 
ject: ‘A Vagabond's Trip Through Northern Europe,’ 

“ First month 18th.—Wws. D. Fourxe. Subject: 
‘Laws and Costumes of the Hebrews.’ 

“Second month Ilst.—Dr. TRIMBALL. 
‘Entomology.’ 

“ Second month 15th.—Aaron M. Powsg.t. 
ject: ‘The Prison Question.’ 

‘‘Third month Ist.—Tuomas Foutke. Subject: 
‘Trip Through California and Oregon and the Pa- 
cific Slope.’ 

“At Friends’ Meeting-house, 27th street. nes? 
6th Avenue, at 8 o'clock P. M. Course Tickets, 
$1.50. Single Tickets, 35 cents. 

“ Tickets for the Lectures may be obtained from 
any of the members of the Association, or at the 
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following-named places: J. Arnold’s, 264 6th Ave. ; 
J. W. Onderdonk & Son, 529 6th Ave.; Newman & 
Capron’s, 1172 Broadway.” 





Worxinc Home ror Buinp Men.—We 
have been requested to remind our readers 
that this institution is greatly in need of 
fands to carry out the benevolent designs of 
its originators. It is desirable that an addi- 
tional payment be made on the property at 
once, and the house put in order to receive 
those who are to reside on the premises. 

Workshops are needed, and the various 
machinery and implements of labor, with 
supplies of raw material, are all to be pro- 
vided, and it will require a considerable out- 
lay to put the institution in working order. 

In an appeal that lies before us, we are in- 
formed that “it is not designed to support 
idleness. All inmates must be industrious 
laborers, and each will receive compensation 
in proportion to his diligence and capacity. 

“The advantages will not be limited to the 
residents of the Home. Others living with 
their families will be employed upon the same 
terms as the inmates of the Home and in the 
same shops; or material and implements will 
be furnished them at their own residences, 
and the products of their labor paid for at 
such prices as the demand for the goods will 
justify. 

“Tt is not fora moment to be supposed that 
such an establishment can be self-sustaining. 
Tosupply the defect of the objects of our care, 
agents must be employed and supported, to 
purchase supplies, to dispose of the goods 
manufactured, to superintend the various in- 
dustries, to provide for the comfort and sup- 
port of the beneficiaries, and to collect the 
funds necessary to supply deficiencies. 

“It is a great and important enterprise, re- 
quiring liberal assistance. It is for this an 
appeal is now made to the sympathy and co- 
operation of our fellow-citizens. We are not 
inaugurating an asylum for paupers to sit in 
cheerless darkness, brooding over their own 
calamity, and murmuring at the assistance 
grudgingly doled out to them. We ask you 
to step forward to help those who are desirous 
to do all in their own power for honorable 
self-support, nor that only, but for those 
who are dependent on them. 
















We know! 


it can be done, for it has been achieved in 
other places. Our blind are not less intelli- 
gent, less industrious, less enterprising and 
persevering than those of Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Dublin, Liverpool or London, in each 
of which places there are similar institutions 
in successful operation. 
our fellow citizens are not less humane in 
spirit, or less wisely discriminating in their 
charity. 
address to them our appeal on behalf of a 
clas; of our fellow-creatures so helpless and 
necessitous. . ‘ ; : 


We are confident 


It is, therefore, with confidence we 


“Signed by 
“B. B. Comecys, President, and others.” 


Contributions will be received by H. L. 


Hall, Superintendent and Financial Agent, 
3518 Lancaster Avenue, or Levi Knowles, 
Treasurer, 1218 Market street. 





DIED. 


ELDRIDGE.—At his residence at Union Springs, 
Cayuga county, New York, on the 2d of Eleventh 
month, 1874, Elibu Eldridge, in the 98th year of his 


age; a member of Scipio Monthly Meeting. The 


deceased was among the early settlers of western 
New York, and was a wortby and upright citizen. 


FROST.—At his resldence in Henrietta, Monroe 
county, New York, on the 3d of Eleventh month, 
1874, Prior Frost, in the 57th year of his age, for- 
merly of Westchester county, New York; a member 
of Rochester Monthly Meeting. 


TRIPP.—At his residence in Deruyter, Madison 
county, New York, on the 31st of Tenth month, 
1874, Jonatban Tripp, in the 88th year of his age; 
an Elder of Deruyter Monthly Meeting. 


WILLIAMS.—In Willistown, Chester County, 
Twefth month 22d, 1874, Hannah, wife of Ellis Wil- 
liaras, in the 73d year of her age; a member of Go- 
shen Monthly Meeting. 


WILLIAMS.—At his late residence, Willistown, 
Chester County, on the 28th of Twelfth month, 
1874, Ellis Williams, in the 78th year of his age; a 
member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 


COX.—In Willistown, Chester County, Twelfth 
month 24th, 1874, Mary W., wife of Thomas 8S. Cox, 
and daughter of Jesse Williams, deceased, in the 
53d year of her age; a member of Goshen Monthly 
Meeting. 


LEWIS.—In Willistown, Chester County, Twelfth 
month 24th, 1874, Asenath, wife of Sharpless Lewis, 
in the 6lst year of her age; a member of Goshen 
Monthly Meeting. 





WHEN the poor and needy seek water and 
there is none, and their tongue faileth for 
thirst, I the Lord will hear them, I the God 
of Israel will not forsake them.—Isaiah xli, 
17. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 


IN PESTH AND ONWARD TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


No. 30. 
(Continued from page 718.) 


On the evening of the 24th of Tenth mo. 
we arrive in the city of Pesth, the capital of 
the Hungarian kingdom. It is dark night, 
and we seek refuge in the hotel, hoping to 
look at the city of the Magyars to-morrow. 
In the meantime we read that we are in a 
town of from 200,000 to 300,000 inhabitants, 
chiefly Magyars, and that it lies in a sandy 
plain on the left bank of the Danube, oppo- 
site Buda, the seat of the ancient Hungarian 
monarchs. The town, founded by the Ro- 
mans, was a place of importance during the 
early part of the middle ages, but fell to de- 
cay during the Turkish wars in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and has only re- 
gained its prosperity in recent times. 

The morning breaks clear and glorious, 
and we sally forth on the quay to see Buda- 
Pesth, as the elder and younger sitter cities are 
called. The old town is imposing and antique 
on its elevated site, and looks down’ gravely 
on its larger sister on the other side. A grand 
suspension bridge, built by an English en- 
gineer (Clark), connects the past with the 
present—the old with the new. The chains 
are supported by two pillars, 150 feet high. 
Tt has a total length of 1,254 feet, and a 
breadth of 39 feet, and is elevated 42 feet 
above the mean level of the water. Two 
granite lions, rampant, holding spears, stand 
or sit guard, and the whole appearance of 
the bridge is massive and elegant. A fort- 
ress and handsome royal chateau crown the 
summit of the hill around which the town is 
built. Sultan Soliman conquered the town in 
1511, garrisoned it with 12,000 janizaries, and 
it remained 150 years in the hands of the 
Turks, when they were expelled by the allied 
Germans, 1686. 

In the royal palace is’ kept the Hungarian 
regalia, consisting of the crown of St. Stephen, 
sceptre, sword and coronation robes, and the 
opening of the Hungarian diet takes place in 
the throne-room. 

We are very curious about a purposeless- 
looking mound on the quay, enclosed with a 
railing, and having steps ascending it in 
various directions. On inquiry, we find that 
it is called the Kronungshugel, and is com- 
= of earth brought from different parts of 

ungary. Here the Emperor Francis Joseph 
was crowned King of Hungary, while all the 
former monarchs were crowned at Presburg. 
After the coronation, the King rides round 
the hil], and brandishes the sword of Stephen 
yowards each point of the compass, in token 
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of his intent to defend his realm against every 
enemy. 

The promenade of Franz Joseph’s Platy, 
which is elevated several feet above the quay, 
is an admirable place of observation, and we 
take seats and watch the multitude pass and 
repass before us. The Hungarians are a dark, 
stately, handsome people, picturesque and 
elegant in dress. Fur linings and trimmings 
to their lar,e, graceful-looking coats, give g 
richness to their attire which is very striking, 
But what are these curious-looking creatures, 
with dwarfed forms and great white cloaks of 
coarse woolen stuff? They wear full linen 

antaloons reaching only a little below the 

nee, and their feet are wrapped in sh 
skin instead of shoes, and they have a strange. 
ly barbaric look, hardly better than Exqui- 
maux. They are the Hungarian peasant 
people of the hymblest rank, and are more 
Seahente in appearance than any other people 
I have ever seen. These are the lineal ve 
scendants of the savage hoard who followed 
King Attila in his fierce ravsges of the Ro 
man world, and it seems as if they were al- 
most as savage now as in that distant day, | 
think I never saw such strong contrasts in 
physical qualities among any people. 

Palatial buildings line the beautiful river 
front of Pesth, but we think it a very super. 
ficial view of the city we are having, and 9% 
turn our footsteps toward the interior of the 
city, and follow with a throng of people who 
seem to be all tending in one direction. We 
enter the street called the Tabaksgasse and 
find we are approaching a Jewish synagogue, 
a modern Moorish building, in brick, with a 
red marble substructure. We hesitate a little 
at the entrance, for the guards at the door are 
in the act of sternly driving back some mis- 
erable-looking peasants who seek entrance, 
but they see us in a moment, and courteously 
welcome us into the temple. We walk for- 
ward in the oriental-looking building, till we 
stand among the throng who are witnessing 
marriage ceremony. The couple are standing 
beneath a crimson canopy in front of the 
altar, and their friends are with them on 
either hand. A little priest is addressing 
words of counsel to them in a fatherly, 
friendly tone, and now he reaches up and 
places a hand, as if in blessing, on either 
head. He wishes them all good—* love in the 
heart—peace in the home”—and dismisses 
them for their life-career together. The you 
wife turns to the right hand, and the husb 
to the left; and, smiling and happy, they de 
scend among the multitude, shaking hands 
cordially with all who salute them, and joim 
each other in the main aisle, walking out of 
the synagogue together to the carriage @ 
waiting. We follow, and then wander awhile 
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in the drear Jewish quarter, so strangely un- 
attractive and squalid. 

We loiter by the extensive Invalid Hospital, 
erected by the Emperor Charles VI, which is 
now used as a barrack, and find our way into 
the Joseph’s Platz, in the centre of which 
stands the bronze statue of Archduke Joseph, 
Palatine of Hungary~ from 1796 to 1847. 
We have neither time nor will to explore fur- 
ther the city of Pesth, for the day is drawing 
near a close, and the steamer for Constanti- 
nople starts to-morrow morning early, it is 

romised. If time admitted, a day or two 
at Pesth might be spent most profitably and 
pleasantly. It is, next to Vienna, the most 
commercial place in the Austrian realm, be- 
ing especially the mart of the grain trade, 
while its academy renders it the scientific cap- 
ital of Hungary. As in Vienna, the spirit of 
improvement is awake here, and stately and 
noble buildings are arising on every hand. 

It seems most unwise to neglect making a 
visit to the celebrated Esterhazy-gallery of 

intings, which was transferred to Pegth from 
Tiina tn 1865, being purchased by the State; 
but we fear to linger even to look at master- 
pieces or gems of art. 
river becomes every day more precarious, and 
we know not how soon it may be found im- 

ible, and the mysterious orient lies just 
yond. 

We leave Pesth in the misty morning, tak- 
ing leave of the pleasant Austrian land, where 
we would gladly tarry many days. But we 
must go. The winter cometh, and we do not 
wish to furnish ourselves with the great fur 
coats in which the Hungarians have begun to 
invest themselves. The Danube is so low as 
to be hardly navigable, and how do we know 
it will not quite disappear. And so onward 
we go again. We find a pleasant company of 
many nationalities on the boat, and very nice 
accommodations, and start with every pros- 
pect of enjoyment. 

Below Pesth the Danube traverses the vast 
Hungarian plain, and the scenery is quite 
monotonous, few habitations, and towns mean 


# looking and far apart. I am amazed to see 


such a lonely land where civilized people 
have dwelt so many ages. The river is very 
wide, perhaps a mile and a half, and looks 
pure and sparkling. A number of flo. ting 
mills are anchored along the bank, and they 
find in the rapid movement of the noble river 
an all-sufficient motive power. Queer-looking 
little arks they are! quite characteristic of 
this river. As we pass a group of them, the 
notes of a bugle salute us, and as the large 
Wheels revolve the warm sunbeams glisten 
through the flying drops and give a curious 

harm to the river scenery. The day grows 
warm and bright and the upper deck becomes 


The navigation of the } 


very enjoyable, though the scenery has very 
little interest—reminding me of the lower 
part of the Delaware, but more lonely and 
sterile. Sometimes we see great herds of 
whitish cattle on the bank, who look at us 
with large, gentle eyes, tossing their long, 
slender horns in bovine salutation. 

It is really wonderful that we see so few of 
the people, but here is a curious sight. We 
pass near the shore, and observe a troop of 
women standing in the cold water washing 
clothes, pounding and pounding them till the 
great boat waves come dashing up and dis- 
turb them at their work. A little farther 
on there is a high sandbank, and in its base 
are excavated dwellings, in which people are 
living like swallows. I would gladly look 
more curiously into these miserable cave- 
dwellings, but a glimpse as we dash by in our 
swift career is all that is possible to us. Com- 
fortless and drear must be such abodes, but 
perhaps well defended from the winter’s cold 
and summer’s heat, and then, perhaps, these 
poor, semi-civilized people have no idea of 
all the glorious possibilities of human life, 
and are not troubled with the restless aspira- 
tions which keep us ever striving for statelier 
mansions and wider ranges of vision. 

Great flocks of crows darken the air at 
times, and settle now and then upon the 
brown fields, or on the sandy bar which the 
river has left bare, and seem to consult in 
regard to their future movements. The 
know how rich in blessing a loving, helpfu 
brotherhood may be, if their wisdom extends 
no further. A great company of ducks now 
salute us as we dash past them, and we note 
the exceeding flexibility of their wings, and 
the soldier-like regularity with which they 
follow their leader in their instinctive search 
for a better land. Well we know the winter 
is coming now, for the power that has impel- 
led your emigration never errs, O ye wisely- 
trusting birds. You do not need to argue the 
matter. 


As we near the evening we pass another 
great fleet of anchored mills, which indicates 
that we are passing through an extensive 
wheat-producing country. Great forests 
clothe both banks of the river, and occasion- 
ally most desolate-looking dwellings are to 
be seen on either bank. 

The air is almost filled with the curious 
webs of the gossamer spider, who also seems 
to be migrating to-day. A fellow-traveller 
catches one of the wanderers for us, a little 
red fellow, of very lively turn of mind, quite 
averse to being caged for our edification. The 
web is very strong and light, and clings to 
the ropes of the vessel and to the clothing of 
the gentlemen, and was in such abundant 
supply that we might have gathered it by 
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handfuls. I never before saw the gossamer 
webs in such profusion, 

The day declines in brightness and grows 
chill. The little wanderers of the air have 
all gone, and we go too, seeking in the bright 
saloon the warmth which will compensate for 
the withdrawal of the sunbeams. 

Many nationalities are represented in the 
companies that gather round the tables. There 
are English and Scottish Britons; French 
and Germans meeting on neutral waters; 
Viennese and Hungarians, peaceful and fra- 
ternal; and Americans seeking to glean in- 
struction from all the nations. It is most re- 
freshing to bear the English tongue spoken 
by so many of the people, and pleasant, too, 
to hear so many inquiries in regard to our 
country. The dinner is soon served, and 
the good and abundant meal promotes socia- 

-bility. About eight oclock in the evening 
we reach station Mohacs, an important mar- 
ket-town, memorable in history as the scene 
of a disastrous overthrow of the Hungarians 
by the Turks, in 1526, in consequence of which 
Hungary fell under the yoke of the Moslem. 
Another battle, almost on the same field, 
in 1687, delivered the land from the Turk. 


We ascend to the promenade-deck, and 
find our vessel anchored in front of a very 
long town of low, thatched houses; but a 
heavy mist is gathering, and the hunter's 


moon is quite veiled, so that we can get no 


very distinct vision. But we do not start 
again, and soon it is announced that we have 
anchored for the night opposite this historic 
town, the river being so much obscured by 
mist as to make navigation unsafe! 

We awake next morning to find the mist 
yet more dense, and it is after nine o’clock 
before we again move on towards the Euxine. 
Another warm and lovely day makes it a de- 
light to sit on the deck in the sunshine, and 
improve the acquaintance of our follow-trav- 
ellers. The kindly Scot joins the group of 
Americans, to talk about our country and tell 
us about a long journey he has made across 
the eastern part of the American continent. 
He offers many criticisms of our institutions, 
and good-humoredly recommends a monarchy 
as a cure for all the imperfections of the 
young nation beyond the Atlantic wave, sug- 
gesting the Duke of Edinburgh as a very 
proper sovereign for us. He wants to talk, 
and likes to rouse up his hearers to enthusias- 
tic contradiction. The shores are most mo- 
notonous, but the day passes merrily, and 
about noonday we pass the influx of the 
Drave. But the Danube seems hardly larger 
after accepting the waters of its strong tribu- 
tary. The sandy shore is very monotonous, 
but the day is so radiant that we do not 
weary of it, and feel the hours not long dur- 
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ing which we glide onward toward the m 

terious realm of the Turk. About ning 
o’clock in the evening, we are called on deck 
to see the large towa of Neusatz, on the 
north bank ; also the strong fortress of Peter. 
wardein on the opposite promontory, The 
great, bright moon illuminated the frowni 

stronghold, and Neusatz nestled lowly on the 
other side. We have a perfectly clear atmo. 
phere, and we move on our way rejoicing, and 
dash past the fortress in fine style. In the 
cee of Peterwardein is a collection of 
Turkish weapons, and in the Franciscag 
church is the tomb of John Capistranus, the 
noted preacher of the crusades. We alg 
read that here Prince Eugene defeated the 


‘Turks in 1716, thus chastising them for their 


violation of the Peace of Carlowitz. 


And now it is announced that we shall 
pass the historigvity of Belgrade about mid. 
night, and we have a splendid moon ands 
remarkably pure atmosphere. Several of us 
resolve to remain awake to pay our res 
to the fortress town, which has so long baal 
a stronghold of the Turk. The hours pass 
quickly by, and we note the position of Bel- 
grade on the map, and learn that it lies at 
the junction of the Save with the Danube, on 
a picturesque promontory. Behind thecity rises 
a high limestone rock, crowned by the dilap- 
idated fortress. Duringthe wars with the Otto 
man power this was a place of the utmost im 

ortanee. In 1522 it was captured by Soliman 
iL and 166 years later it was retaken by 
Maximilian of Bavaria, in 1717 by Prince 
Eugene, and in 1789 by Laudon ; being after 
every successive peace restored to the Turks, 
A Turkish garrison occupied the fortress till 
the year 1867, but it is now free from that 
yoke, and the evidences of the Turkish period 
are fast disappearing. Near twelve o'clock 
our Austrian friend tells us that we are near 
ing Semlin, the last Austrian town on the 
Danube, and that from here we can see the 
lights of Belgrade glimmering in the distance 
The night is perfectly radiant, and all that 
the host of heaven can do to illuminate this 
border land between the Christian and the 
Moslem is done. We cannot make much of 
Semlin, but the Austrian points out on am 
eminence the remains of the castle of John 
Hunyadi, the celebrated Hungarian hero, 
But we are thinking of Belgrade, and reserve 
all enthusiasm till a quarter of an hour later 
we touch at the landing of this city, now the 
capital of the independent State of Servis 
On our left, we see in the pale moonlight aa 
oriental looking pavilion, standing all alone 
on the island at the juaction of the rivers, 
and on our right rise the extensive fortress 
towers and town of old Belgrade. We cal 
not distinguish much except the general ouk 
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The father for years has been in Heaven ; 
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Each note of that sweet-toned Christmas bell 
Comes to the ear of little Nell 

Like an angel’s voice, and seems to sing, 

“* Comiog, coming, on golden wing, 

A gift from the Christmas-tree to bring.” 


line, but it is a strange, impressive scene, and 
we stand long on the deck, recalling the dread 
days when this walled frontier town was a 
foot-ball between the Moslem and the Chris- 
tian. The Ottoman power has slowly de- 
clined, and now the Danubian lands need 
fear no more the approach of the banner of 
the Turk. So we wish continuous peace and 
ressive prosperity to the antique city, and 
geek our own renewal in the happy realm of 
sleep. We retire, and soon the throbbing of 
the engine ceases, and the ship slumbers, and 
we slumber till broad day. A mist has 
thered, and we must wait its dispersion, 
and so are delayed several hours. But it dis- 
appears at length, and we proceed, passing 
meat eleven o'clock the great Turkish fort- 
ress of Semendria, now a Servian town, still 
surrounded by the well-preserved pinnacled 
walls. Soon after, the Danube receives the 
Servian river Morawa, and here we have a 
e island, and ere long we see in the far 
horizon the blue outlines of the Carpathians. 




























Just then she woke, for her mother’s tread, 
Heavy and slow, she heard on the stair: 
With bounding feet, and cheek aglow, 
She sprang from her dreamy cradle chair, 
And opened the door, where covered with snow, 
Pale and chilled, with despairing look, 
As if of earth and heaven forsook, 
The mother stood, and could only say, 
“ Dear Nell, after trying so hard all day, 
I have neither work nor bread.” 


“But mother, dear mother,” cried little Nell, 
“ Somebody’s coming, I know fall well ; 
For just as the Christmas bell was ringing, 
I heard an angel sweetly singing, 
‘ Coming, coming, on golden wing, 
A gift from the Christmas-tree to bring ;” 
And, mother, the angel’s face so fair, 
Looked just like papa hanging there: 

Do you think that he 

The angel can be, 
Coming to bring from Christmas-tree 
Something for you and something for me ?’”” 


Eleventh month 1st, 1874. “ Poor child, your father is dead and gone; 


And we are left in the world alone 
Nobody cares for the perishing poor, 
Though the wolf of hunger be at the door. 
The bell that calls to the Christmas-tree 
Rings not for you, rings not for me; 
We have not a crumb in the house to eat; 
I've fed all day on hope and sleet; 

But my hope has fled: 

-I wish we were dead.” 





One of the Swiss cantons, it is said, com- 
pels every newly-married couple to plant six 
trees immediately after the ceremony, and 
two on the birth of every child. 





From “Old and New for January.” 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


BY A ‘‘MINISTER AT BARGE.” ‘* But an angel, mother, the truth must tell, 


And would he have said to little Nell, 
And told it, too, with the Christmas bell, 
That he was coming to you and me, 
With a real gift from the Christmas-tree, 
If he didn’t mean to come right here, 
And bring us something, mother dear?” 


The fire was out; the room was cold; 

The things about were poor and old; 

The floor was bare, though neat and clean ; 
The hand of care was plainly seen, 

Making the best of the meagre store 

Left unsold from days of yore. 

No answer to this the mother gave ; 

For hunger and cold and weariness 

Had struck to her heart a chill of the grave: 
Her soul was in frozen dreariness. 


Over the mantle a picture hung; 

The central figure was fairand young— 
A mother, holding upon ber knee 

A darling baby, that turned to see 

A manly face, blue-eyed and mild, 


She threw her water-proof into a chair ; 
Looking down in love on mother and child. 


She shook the snow from her matted hair. 
Under the stove, in an old tin bowl, 
Was the last of her little stock of coal. 


She lighted her fire, and bit by bit, 

With paper and chips she tended it; 

But, though it blazed, the terrible chill 

‘Which had struck to her heart remained there still— 
The chill of soul, which nought can move 

But the glow and warmth of human love. 


That baby is now a child of seven, 
She is fast asleep in the old arm-chair ; 


And the mother’s brown and glossy hair 
Is streaked with the gray of early sorrow ; 
She is out in the snow, and facing the wind, 
Hoping some bit of work to find, 
To earn the bread for the coming morrow. 


The frost on the panes is gathering fast ; 
The windows clatter beneath the blast ; 
The twilight darkens the chilly room, 
But still the mother does not come. 


‘¢Get warm, my child, and go to bed,” 

In dreary tones the mother said. 

“ But somebody’s coming, mother dear, 
Somebody’s coming: hark! don't you hear?” 
And holy joy her pulses stirred 


The child in the chair still quietly sleeps; Asa step upon the stair was heard. 


And over her face a sweet smile creeps 

Az the Christmas bell from a neighboring steeple 
Rings out its call to the waiting people, 

To come and keep the Christmas Eve, 

And gifts from the Christmas-tree receive. 


A tap at the door. ‘I told you so !” 
Cried Nell, as from the street below 

A woman entéred—‘'I told you so! 
The angel said so; and angels know.” 
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The stranger shook from iser dress the snow, 
And gaily s.id to the little one, “No! 


“For angels, you know, have wings ; but I 
Have to go on my feet, and cannot fly, 
Although I am sure it would be very nice 
To fly with wings on a night like this.” 


Then to the mother the angel said, 

“ Let me tell you how my feet were led 
On a night so wild 
To you and your child. 

A little while since, an hour or more, 

As I went to my home, I passed your door. 

I saw you enter. I know not why, 

I turned to look: your face so pale, 

Of such deep anguish told the tale, 

As if to hope you had said ‘ Good-by!’ 

Still I passed on ; but when the bell 

Rang out, its peals of Christ to teH, 

A voice spoke out which I had to hear: 
‘ Bear to the needy help and cheer, 
Herald the advent of the holy 

By caring for the poor and lowly.’” 


On the table white and neat, 
For little Nell lay bread and meat, 
Toothsome cake, and comfit sweet; 
For the mother’s thirsting soul 
Words that bade the hot tears roll 
Down the white and shrunken cheek— 
Such angel words as women speak, 
When a message from above 
Sends them on a work of love. 


Then, as arose the angel guest, 

Into the mother’s hand she pressed 

A present, with a look which told 

Of something richer far than gold. 

She said, ‘Good night! be of good cheer; 
Trust in the Lord, and never fear; 
Remembering it is the night 

Reveals the stars in glory bright.’” 


A holy light in Nell’s face shone : 
Soon as the messenger was gone, 
She sprang upon her mother’s knee,’ 
And clapsed her neck in ecstasy. 
“Mother, we are not left alone,” 
She said in sweet and tender tone: 
“Oh! don’t you think it was father dear? 
Or may be it was the Christ-child good, 
Who told the lady to seek us here, 
And bring us help and food.” 


‘¢ God knows, my child, I cannot tell. 
But when on the stair that footstep fell, 
I thought of father coming home, 

As he was wont, when work was done; 
And when she looked on you and smiled, 
I thought of Mary and her child; 

Then, when she turned and spoke to me, 
It seemed like Jesus on the sea, 
Hushing the stormy waves of ill, 
Saying to me, ‘ Peace be still !’ 

O Nell! how could I ever have said, 

‘I wish that you and I were dead!’ 

But in that dark of blank despair 

I had no heart for hope or prayer. 

Not till the human angel came 

Did faith and hope revive again. 

Surely the Comforter draws nigh 
Through tender human sympathy 

And never again shall thought of mine 
Distrust the Providence divine.” 
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Female Association of Philadelphia for the Re 
lief of the Sick and Infirm Poor with Cloth. 
ing, ete. 

This Association held its first meeting of 
this season, and commenced its duties.on the 
2d inst., at Fifteenth and Race streets. The 
Forty-fourth Annual Report, drawn up at 
the close of its labors last winter, states that, 
by the receipt of liberal donations and am 
nual contributions, the members were ene 
abled in limited measure to supply the great 
demand for sewing and clothing. Dario 
last season 2507 garments were prepared, 
$414.73 were expended in paying poor women. 
for the making of most of them, which wer: 
distributed among others still more needy 
than they, and unable to make them for 
themselves. These recipients were either vis. 
ited by the members or were well known to 
them. 4 

Subscriptions and donations in money are 
solicited, and may be sent to any of the 
members, or forwarded directly to the Treas 
urer. 

Donations in goods, trimmings, shoes, ete, 
may be addressed to the “ Female Associa. 
tion,” etc., care of Samuel Pine, No. 152 
North Fifteenth street. 


ANNE M. NEEDLEs, 
President, S. W. cor. 12th & Race ats, 


EvizaBetu J. Ferris, 
Treasurer, 937 Franklin et. 


PATIENCE J. NEEDLES, 
Secretary, 1501 Green street, 


THE moods and thoughts of man are re 
volving just as steadily and incessantly ag 
nature’s. Nothing must be postponed; take 
time by the forelock, now or never. You 
must live in the present, launch yourself on” 
any wave, find your eternity in each moment, — 
— Thoreau. 


THE SONOROUS SAND OF KAUAI, 


W. B. Frink, of Honolulu, has sent some 
of this strange sand, taken from a bank on 
the Island of Kauai, to the Academy of Sci- ” 
ences, San Francisco. In his letter he thus” 
describes its peculiarity: The bank which is” 
composed of this sand commences at a perpen- 
dicular bluff at the southwest end of the” 
island, and extends one and a half miles 
almost due south, parallel with the beach, 
which is about one hundred yards distant’ 
from the base of the sand-bank. This sand-_ 
bank is about sixty feet high, and at the ex 
treme south end the angle preserves it a8” 
steep as the nature of the sand will permit. 
The bank is constantly extending to the 
south. It is said by the natives that at the 
bluff and along the middle of the bank the™ 
sand is not sonorous. But at the extreme 
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th end and for half a mile north if you 
ie Qe two handfuls together, there is a sound 
| Clothe produced like the low hooting of an owl— 
, more or less sharp, according as the motion 
ting of is quick or slow. Sit down upon the sand 
on the oa give one hand a quick, circular motion, 
- The and the sound is like the heavy base of a 
Up at § nelodeon. Kueel upon the steep incline, 
es that, #  axtend the two hands and clasp as much sand 


nd am ible, ‘slid idly d i ll 
.8 gs possible, slide rapidly down, carrying a 
ro | see you can, and the sound accumulates 


8 great as you descend until it is like distant thunder. 
Darin In this experiment the sound was sufficient 
ed, to frighten our horses, fastened a short dis- 
women, F Fiance from the base of the drift. But the 
h were: test sound we produced was by having 
needy J one native lie upon his belly and another 

“ for taking him by the feet and dragging him 
her vit rapidly down the incline, carrying as much 
own © F send as possible with them. With this ex- 
riment the sound was terrific, and could 

oS ye been heard many hundred yards dis 
of the tant. With all the experiments that were 
> Treas made, it seemed the sound was in proportion 
to the amount of sand put in motion with a 

es, Cs proportionate velocity. Another considera- 
Associa I tion seems requisite—that is, its perfect dry- 
No, 162 ness, The dry sand would sound on the sur- 
face, where six inches beneath it was wet; 

but if any of the wet sand became mingled 

2 bo with the dry, its property of sounding ceased 
klin at. at once. The sand appears t» the eye like 


ordinary beach-sand, but ordinary beach-sand 


































aa will not produce the sounds. It has been 
said that it lost its sonorous properties when 

are rm § taken away from the bank. But I can dis- 

ntly a8 § cover no diminishing of its sonorous qualities, 

1; take § even with the bottle uncorked, and we have 

. You § had rain frequently, and an atmosphere more 

self on § than ordinarily moist for this time of year. 

ioment, § Perhaps if exposed to a very damp atmos- 
phere it might absorb moisture enough to 
prevent its sounding.— Alta California. 

I. ; : 

¢ THE SEVEN LAWS OF TEACHING. 

ank a Dr. J. M. Gregory gives, in the National 

of Scie § Sunday School Teacher, the following as the 

he the ndamental principles to be observed by 

vhich ig) yf Poachers : * 

perpen: 1, Know thoroughly and familiarly what- 

of the @ ¢ver you would teach. 

¢ miles 2. Gain and keep the attention of your 

beach, pupils, and excite their interest in the sub- 

distant § ®t , ‘ 

5 a 8, Use language which your pupils fully 

the ex: § “derstand, and clearly explain every new 

3 it ap § Word required. 

permit, 4. Begin with the known, and proceed to 

to the | ‘e unknown by easy and natural steps. _ 

at the 5. Excite the self-activities of the pupils, 

nk the § *2d lead them to discover the truth for them- 


xtreme selves. 
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6. Require pupils to restate fully and cor- 
rectly, in their own language, and with their 
own proofs and illustrations, the truth taught 
them. 

7. Review, review, review—carefully, 
thoroughly, repeatedly—with fresh consider- 
ation and thought. 





Tae Mrixp or CuiLpHoop.—Is not the 
mind of childhood the tenderest, holiest thing 
this side of heaven? Is it not to be ap- 
proached with gentleness, with love—yes, with 
a heart-worship of the great God from whom, 
in almost angel-iunocence, it has proceeded? 
A creature undefiled by the taint of the 
world, unvexed by its injustice, unwearied by 
its hollow pleasures. A being fresh from the 
source of light, with something of its univer- 
sal lustre in it? If childhood be this, how 
holy the duty to see that, in its onward 
growth, it shall be no other! To stand asa 
watcher at the temple, lest any unclean thing 
should enter it. 





o~ee- 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 


FOR TWELFTH MONTH. 
































1873 | 1874 
“Days. | Days. 
Rain during some portion of the 24 
ROUTES cecerece secccccce cocecccceecccccecccece 4 11 
Rain all or nearly all day............s000+ 2 0 
Snow, including very light falls....... 5 3 
Cloudy, without storms...........sseeeeee 1l 7 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted............ 9 10 
Total ..ccccccccccceccece coe “ensee ceceaeee 31 31 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, ETO. 1873 | 1874 
Mean temperature of Twelfth mo., per) Deg. | Deg. 
Penna. Hospital........ccececccseseceeees | 38.37| 36.0 
Highest point attained during month,| 
Penna. Hospital......... eocccescee Sccecec 67.50 | 55.00 
Lowest point reached, per Penna, 
Hospital ...ccsece cocccccee secee. ccc secisée ces 19.50| 14.00 
Rain during the month, per Penna.) Inches | Inches 
Hospital ......c0e -ccccsees socccceee cececceee 1.75| 2.24 
Total rain-fall entire year............00 138.088 
Deartus during the month, being four) 
current weeks for each year.......... 1030 
Deaths in Philadelphia from Jan. 1] 
to Dec. 28, 1874, 15,393—a decrease 
of 1,343 from the same period last 
year. 
Average of the mean temperature of Twelfth 
month for the past 85 years.........cecccseeees 32.66 
Highest mean of temperature during that en- 
tire period, 1848 ......ceccoccccee eoccccee soscecece 45.00 
Lowest mean of temperature during that en- 
tire period, 1832......00. sseee sessser eesesees © seeeee 25.00 








While it has been in almost everybody’s mouth 
that we were passing through very unusually mild 
weather for the season, if we examine the above 
figures we find that the month for last year was 
warmer in all its phases, while it witl be seen that 
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1848 far exceeded it as well as 1857, when it reached 
40.25 degrees. 

The mild weather in this locality has not been 
the experience everywhere, as our “ clippings” 
will show. 

We commence with the following prediction: 

‘The Wisconsin Indians predict that there will 
not be much snow this winter. This prediction 
will save Old Probs a good deal of work.” 

While for the first day of the month we find that 
—“ A dispatch from Boston says, the thermometer 
ranged from three degrees below zero to seven 
above ;” ‘while venturesome foot-passengers 
crossed the river on the ice at Dubuque, Iowa, on 
the same day.” 

“Mancuester, Dec. 15.—At sunris? the ther- 
mometer in many parts of this city, varied from 
ten and twelve to twenty degrees below zero. Re- 
ports from different parts of the State say that the 
cold is intense, the thermometer varying from 
twenty to thirty degrees below zero.” 

On the 15th of the month this locality experienced 
a very “cold snap,” fifteen, sixteen and seventeen 
degrees being freely reported, while at Roxborough 
at 7.40 A. M. it was said to have dropped to: five, de- 
grees. At Reading, on the 21st, snow fell to the 
depth of twelve inches, while at Harrisburg, on the 
same day it reached fourteen inches. 

We give another clipping having no bearing on 
temperature, but as showing the general interest 
taken in astronomy: ‘The cost of the expeditions 
for observing the transit of Venus is estimated at 
$1,500,000. 

From various official sources a number of inter- 
esting items are usually compiled about the close of 
each year, not the least of which may be found 
the following statistics: ‘‘There have been 4,309 
new dwellings erected in Philadelphia in the year 
1874. According to the census of 1870, the whole 
number of dwellings in the city was 112,366. Since 
then 23,075 have been erected, making the whole 
number at this time 135,441. The number of per- 
sons to a dwelling, according to the census, was 
6.01, or call it six, for the sake of round numbers. 
This would make the actval population, at the close 
of the present year, just 812,646. 

“New York city, in 1870, had 64,044 dwellings, or 
but little more than half the number in Philadel- 
phia, the rate of persons to a dwelling being 14.72, 
or say fifteen. The present number of dwellings in 
New York is believed not to exceed 72,000, and at 
the rate of fifteen persons to a dwelling, the pop- 
ulation is about 1,080,000. 

It is believed the above figures are reliable, and 
when we pursue the subject further by making a 
comparison with the tables of mortality, the great 
advantages this “ City of homes” present for resi- 
dence over our sister city must be apparent to all— 
for instance : 

In New York during the year 1874 (the last twelve 
days being estimated) the whole oumber of deaths 
has been 28,638, while in Philadelphia the whole 
number has been only 15,393, or but !ittle over one- 
half. A more accurate comparison is presented in 
the following brief statement: 


1874. Population. Deaths. Ratio of Deaths. 
New York, 1,080,000 28,638 1 to 37.71 
Philadelphia, 812,646 15,393 1 to 52.79 


Which may be simply illustrated by stating that 
for the year just closed only about one in every fifty- 
three have died in Philadelphia, while in New York 
it has reached about one in every thirty-eight. 

J. M. E. 

Philada., First mo. 1st, 1875. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


















NOTICES. 





CIRCULAR MEETING. 


A CrrcuotaR Meetine will be held at Kennett 


Square, on First-day, the 10th instant, at 2 o'clock 
P. M. 








ITEMS. 





Gerrit Smits, the well-known abolitionist, dj 


in New York City on the 2&th ult. 


A TELEGRAM has been received at the Smithgo. 


nian Institution stating that the observations of the 
transit of Venus made by Professor Peters, one of 
the American observers io New Zealand, were very 
successful. Two hundred and thirty-seven photo. 
graphs of the firat contact were made. 


Tue emigrant steamship Cospatrick, bound from 


London for Auckland, New Zealand, was burnt at 
sea on the 17th of 
degrees north, longitude 12 degrees west. It is eg. 
timated that 465 lives were lost by the disaster. 


ven‘h month, in latitude 37 


The fire broke out at midnight, and within a half 


hour enveloped the vessel nearly its entire length, 
The scene was one of wildest confusion. Oaly two 
boats succeeded in getting away, each of which 
contained thirty persons. These remained along. 
side the ship until the 19th, when the hull was com- 
pletely burned out, and she sank. 


The two boats then started for land. They kept 


together for two days, when a gale arose, and they 
became separated. One of them has not since been 
heard of. The other was met by the British ship 
Sceptre. At that time it contained five living per. 
sons, two of whim died before the Sceptre reached 
the island of St. Helena. 


Of all on board the ill-fated emigrant steamer 


Cospatrick, only three persons are at present known 
to survive, namely, the second mate and two sea- 
men. These were picked up by the British ship 
Sceptre. 


Tue French Academy of Sciences, it is announ- 


ced, is about to consider the propriety of adopting 
the meridian of Greenwich, which is already rec- 
ognized by the other nations of the Continent, in 


lieu of that of Paris. The meridian would touch 
the French soil at Trouville. 


Tue distribution of plants by human agency is 
discussed by Dr. Robert Brown in the last number 
of the Geographical Magazine. He calls particular 
attention to the transportation of seeds in wool. 
The presence of foreign plants in wool-drying 
grounds was noticed many years ago by the emi- 
nent botanist De Cando!le, near Montpellier, in the 
south of France. An account has been kept of the 
foreign plants which have appeared in that vicinity 
since his observations, and it now includes 438 
species, principally natives of the Mediterranean 
countries whence the wool comes. Similarly, in the 
neighborhood of the extensive wool-washing and 
drying works at Galashiels, are found forty species 
of plants foreign to Scotland, some of which have 
never previously been met with in any part of Great 
Britain. Tv show how slight an accident may de 
termine the introduction of a -plant, the author 
states that the Canada thistle is said to have spru 
up in Europe from a seed dropped, two bund 
years ago, from the stuffed skin of a bird.—Bostm 
Transcript. 
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No. 46. 
DESIRABLE GDODS OR ; FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- 
| tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Machine 

SHAWLS. 
LONG AND SQUARE BOUND THIBET SHAWLS | been greatly improvep anv simpuiriep, and is far bet- 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 9, 1875. 
$20 SAVEID! 
‘To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
NEAT STRIPED SILKS, 87} cts. and $1.00 per yard, | mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter sex 
4s 20. 22 and 24 inch COLORED BARCELONA their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- 
? ,; « — 4 nm aha 4 
| that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 
WHITE CASHMERE SHAWLS, different sizes. right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has 
Pp yp 

. ee Te ter than any other machine in the market. IT IS 

LONG & SQUARE BOUND BLANKET SHAWLS. | Now pHR CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted: 


LONG AND SQUARE MIXED BLANKET SHAWLS | principal office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


FIFTY BROWN MIXED SQUARE SHAWLS, neat Pa. 


Borders. 

200 YDS. GRENADINE, for Friends’ Caps. 

560 YDS. BROWN AND MODE CASHMERES, fine 
at 624 cts. 

BROWN AND MODE MOHAIRS, FOR FRIENDS. 

3-4 and 6-4 MODE FLANNELS, FOR SKIRTING 
AND SACQUES. 

OLIVE BROWN FRENCH MERINOKS, from 75 cts. 


up. 
PLAIN SHADES OF SILKS, at $1.374 per. yard. 
ONE CASE CANTON FLANNELS, -at 124 cts. for 
merly 16 cts. 
ONE CASE PLAIN CALICOES, at 10, cts. formerly | 
12} ots. 
JOHN H, STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., Philada 


N. B.—I have on hand several pieces of fine 
OLIVE AND BROWN FRENCH BEAVER CLOTHS, 
of the best makes, and MY OWN IMPORTATION, 
adapted to Friends, which I will close out LESS 
THAN COST, my sales not warranting me in keeping 
a line of these goods. 





New Type Shed Woke 
\ eee over 3O Vears, S 


BILL HEADINGS, 
CIRCULARS, 











SAMUEL MAROT, 
JewelerPractical Engraver 


Dealer in Solid Silver, Silver-plated Ware, 
Watches, Jewelry, etc., etc. 

20: 

WEDDING INVITATIONS AND VISITING CARDS. 


Lettering of all kinds neatly executed. 
8a" Special care given to the repairing of Watches, 
Jewelry, &c. 


708 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
(Next door to Friends’ Book Store.) 42-ly 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 Suearr AuuEy, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. B, RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1115 Citron St. 
ly 


Furniture Warerooms, 18 North Ninth Street. 
WM. HEHEACOCK, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Hardwood Furniture, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
ON HAND. 


s@y Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering 
promptly attended to. 


Sq@eFurniture carefully Packed, Removed and 
| Stored. 


| LIGHT EXPENSES! 

















LOW PRICES ! 


D. L. STACKHOUSE, 


DEALER IN 





ATAVITAY Y Ld N04 





Corner of Library Street. 





CHINA, GLASS AND” QUEENS WE, 


No. 645 N. Eighth St., above Wallace, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


a@-Especial Attention given te Decorating China and 
Engraving Glassware. 





FRIENDS 
JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tue Onty Dovusie Sprinc in THE Market. 


This Spring has no superior either among high or 
10W priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘‘Jonzs Compounp Sprine” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 


Formesty 421 Norra Sixrs Srrest, 
has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 


PRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MAODONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cas. ©. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION,| 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 


MANUFACTURING SEWING MAOHINE. 
APPLY AT 


914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


ILLIAM HEACOOK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Fitssetr Street, Para. 

A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 

f 


bodies in ice. t 


CRAFT & JESSUP, 
(Suceessors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Marker Srrest, PHILADELPHIA. 

House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ete, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 

OLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 


BDWIN Onart. 0. 0. JESSUP 


INTELLIGENCER. 


FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGESTER, 
| Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat. 
tresses. 
No. 526 CaLLow#itt Sraest, Para. 


| SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, AY 
FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY, 


Founpgp ny ANSON LAPHAM. 

This Library now contains nearly 400 volumes of 
Friends’ books; a small collection of ancient re. 
cords pretaining to the Society ; several hundred 
pictures of the past and present representative 
Friends, with brief accounts of the same, and a few 
relics of interest as connected with the history of 
the Society. Friends fe solicited to contribute 
books, pictures, or other objects apppropriate for a 
Historical Library, or money for the purchase of 
such objects, under the direction of the Library 
Committee. Contributions should be sent to 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pres. of the College, 


SwaRTHmore, Pa. 


- s@-REMOVED TO MEDIA.“@n 


— 7) ——————_—_ — 


tf. 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLEDGE’S Boarding School 
for young men and boys is now open at Media, Pa., 
13 miles from Philadelphia, in one of the finest 
school buildings in the State, heated in all stories 
and lighted with gas, building 10050, porch all 
around, 55 lodging rooms, large school room with 
five class rooms, amvle bath and water-closet aceom- 
modations in three stories, 10 trains daily to and 
from Philadelphia, fare 40 cents, time 33 to 46 
minutes. Thorough instruction, home care, good 
table guaranteed. Terms, $5.25 per week, books 
and school stationery included, no extras whatever. 
Special attention to backward pupils. Special pro- 
vision and care for little boys. Address, 


S. C. SHORTLIDGE, (Harvard A, M.) 
Mep1a, Pa. 





CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 


Window Shades. Oil Oloth, Mats, &e. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
29p 823 33 North Second Bt., Philade. 


PLAIN GOATS A SPECIALTY. 


A full assortment 0: ee suitable for Friends wear con 
stantly on hand. Satisfactory fit. Terms Reasonable, 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 
Successor to Chas. C, Jackson. At the Old Stand 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
W Nuced! A SETTLED, STEADY WOMAN, 
belonging to Friends’ Society, to cook, bake, 
and do light house-work for a small family. She 
will have a very comfortable home and good wages. 
References exchanged. Address 
Mrs. E. J. FARQUHAR, York, Penna. 











